THE   LINCOLN-DOUGLAS    DKBATES

'4. Was he pledged to the abolition of slavery
in the District of Columbia?

'5. Was he pledged to the prohibition of the
slave trade between the different states?

'6. Was he pledged to prohibit slavery in all
the Territories of the United States, north as
well as south of the line of the Missouri Com-
promise?

'7. Was he opposed to the acquisition of any
new Territory unless slavery is first prohibited
therein?'

These were difficult questions for a man to
answer who wished to be elected to a Senatorship
by a state like Illinois. Northern Illinois might
have liked him to say 'Yes' to them all; southern
Illinois might have required the answer 'No'
in all  cases;  for central  Illinois it must be
'No' in most cases. As it turned out, Lincoln's
answers were in line with what the trend of his
thought up to this point would lead one to
expect. He gave his answers at Freeport, on the
occasion of the second debate. He said boldly
that, in answer to Question 6, he was implicitly,
if not expressly, pledged to a belief in the right
and duty of Congress to prohibit slavery in all
the United States Territories. He did not wish
to see slavery extended. For the rest of the ques-
tions, he answered in general 'No.' He was not
pledged in the directions which Douglas asked.
But he added that, though not pledged, he had
his hopes and opinions. He thought the Southern
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